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THE RAILROAD RETIREMENT ACT OF 1937 


Murray W. LATIMER, CHAIRMAN 
RAILROAD RETIREMENT BOARD 


About a million and a half workers 

d with the railroad industry are 
now within the scope of the retirement act 
for railroad employees which became law on 
June 24, 1937.° 


has already received more than 61,000 applica- 


The Railroad Retirement Board 


tions from workers for old-age or disability 
annuities. In addition, more than 50,000 
railroad employees formerly carried on the 
pension rolls of private railroad employers 
arenowreceiving pensions paid bythe Federal 
Government instead of their private pensions. 
Approximately 1,450,000 individuals, including 
about 4,000 employees of railway labor organ- 
izations subject to the Railway Labor Act, 
have already been given account numbers. 


Eligibility Under the Law. The Railroad 
Retirement Act covers employees of railroads, 
sleeping car and express companies, certain 
companies owned or controlled directly or 
indirectly by such carriers, and employees 
of joint railway associations, national rail- 
way labor organizations, and representatives 


of a few other labor organizations. 


All employees in compensated service 
after December 31, 1936, qualify for annuities 
vased on their years of service after this 
cate. I[naddition, if they were in the serv- 
ice of an employer covered by the act on 
August 29, 1935, or were on furlough subject 
to call for service and ready and willing 
to serve, or on leave of absence, or absent 
on account of sickness or disability, in 


accordance with the established rules and 
practices in effect on the railroad by 
whom they are employed, they can qualify for 
an annuity based on their work performed 
prior to January 1, 1937, as well as work 
performed after December 31, 1936. No 
individual whose annuity is based on service 
prior to January 1, 1937, can get credit for 
more than 30 years of service. 


Annuities are payable on account of 


either age or disability. Retirement on 
annuity for age is permitted at 65 irrespec- 
tive of years of service, but it is not 
completed 30 


service may retire on annuity 


compulsory. Those who have 
years of 


between the ages of 60 and 65, but their 


regular annuities will be reduced 1/180 
for each month they are under 65 at the time 
their annuities begin. In other words, the 


annuities of workers who choose to retire 
at 60 will be reduced by one-third. 


For retirement on a disability annuity 
an employee must be declared 
and totally disabled for regular employment 


"Dermanently 


for hire." There isno minimum age of retire- 
ment and no reduction in the amount of the 
annuity, provided the worker has completed 
30 years of service. An employee who has 
not completed 30 years of service may retire 
on a@ disability annuity at the age of 60 
with a reduction of 1/180 for each month that 
his age is less than 65 at the time his 
annuity begins. 


The first Ratlroad Retirement Act, passed by Congress in June 1934, was declared unconstitutional by the 


United States Supreme Court in May 1935- A second law enacted in August 19394 was declared in part unconstitu- 


tional by the United States District Court for the 
Seriously restricted the activities of the Railroad 


District of Columbia. 
Retirement Board, President Roosevelt requested railway 


Following this decision, which 


labor organizations and management to work out mutually satisfactory amendments to the act 0f1935- Conferences 
were held and after agreement was reached the amendments were accepted without substantial change by 
Congress, and the new law was signed by the President on June 24, 1997- 








n individual who receives an annuity 


because of disability can continue to receive 


annuity payments only as long as the dis- 
ability continues, unless he recovers after 
age 65. In this case the annuity continues 


If he recovers fromhis disability 
the age of 65, he may there- 
old-age annuity, the 
reduced to make 


unchanged. 
before he reaches 
after 
amount of the annuity will be 


already 


hi)? 
vuL 


receive an 


up for the amount received in 
disability annuities. 

In order to obtain an annuity an appli- 
all service. 


disability the 


cant must cease compensated 


Unless efranted a annuity 


Lay) 


or not he elects toreceive a reduced annuity 

rather than a regular annuity. 
The amount of the regular 

calculated by taking 2 percent of 


annuity igs 


the first 


$50 of the “average monthly compensation," 
1s percent of the next $100, and 1 per- 
cent of the remainder. The sum of these 


the 
example, an. en- 


amounts is multiplied by employee's 


"years of service." For 


ployee desiring to retire at the aze of 


65 with 30 
compensation of 


service and an 
$100 would 


years’ average 


recelve 


monthly 


first $50 of his monthl; 


receive ls percent 


2 percent on the 


earnings, or $l. He would 








SAMPLE OF ANNUITIES NOW PAYABLE UNDER RAILROAD RETIREMENT ACT* 





Monthly Aunuities Payable to Qualified Workers Retiring After-- 














AVERAGE MONTHLY WAGE 5 YEARS 10 YEARS 

OF SERVICE OF SERVICE 

$50.90 $5.00 $19.00 
75.00 6.87 13.75 
190.99 8.75 17.50 
125.00 10.62 21.25 
150.09 12.50 25.00 
175.00 13.75 27.50 
200.00 15.00 30.90 
250.00 17.59 35.00 
300.90 20.00 40.00 


have 20 or more years of service. 








a Individuals can already receive annuities based on as much as 30 years of service if 
they were employees under the act on August 29,1935- 


* Minimum old-age annuities payable to individuals who are employees at age 65 and who 


15 YEARS 20 YEARS 25 YEARS 30 YEARS 

OF SERVICE OF SERVICE OF SERVICE | OF SERVICE 

$15.00 $40.00* $40.00* $40.00° 
20.62 40.00° 40.00°* 41.25 
26.25 40.00° 43.75 52.50 
31.87 42.50 $3.12 63.75 
37.50 50.00 62.50 75.00 
41.25 55.00 68.75 82.50 
45.00 60.00 75.00 90.00 
52.50 70.00 87.50 105.00 
60.00 89 .00 100.00 120.00 


























worker must also give up all rights toreturn 
to the service 

the act, or for 
whom he last worked even 
Workers 


of all employers covered by 

the person or company for 
if not an employer 
are not required to 


the age 


under the act. 
retire on annuity after attaining 
of 65, but once a worker chooses to retire 
and receive an annuity, 
younger menregularly employed inthe 

Amount of Annuity. The amount of 
disability 


he cannot displace 
industry. 
the 
old-age or annuity depends 
primarily onthe employee's "years of service" 
and his "average monthly compensation." The 


size of the annuity also depends on whether 


on the next $50, or 75 cents. These amounts 


added together ($1.75) multiplied by the 
years of service (30) would entitle the 
worker to a monthly annuity of $52.50. 
Similarly, a worker earning on the average} 


$175 per month over a 30-year period would 
receive $82.50 each month. 

Minimum annuity payments of $40 a month 
are specified for workers with 20 years of 
service who average $50 or more a month and 
the age of 65. for 


service whose average 


who are employees at 
workers with 20 years’ 
pay is $25 and under $50 a month the annuity 
percent of their 


is to be equal to 80 
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average monthly compensation. If the aver- 
ace monthly compensation is $20 and under 
a the worker will receive a monthly 


the average monthly 
is less than $20, 


$20. If 
a worker 


annuity of 
compensation of 


the full amount of his monthly compensation 
will be paid to him as an annuity. 

The average monthly compensation is 
computed by adding all compensation, not in 
excess of $300 in any one month, for the 
months included in the employee's years of 

and dividine this total amount of 


mpensation by the number of months worked 


he employee. However, for compensation 


in months of service prior to January 
; the total 
obtained by multiplying 
months by the 
earned by the worker during the 8-year period, 
1924-31. The monthly 


for this 8-year period is computed by dividing 


compensation used is 


the number of such 
average monthly compensation 


average compensation 


the total compensation earned during this 
period, not in excess of $300 in any one 
month, by the number of months in which it 


was earned. Compensation for service after 
and after 
calculation of average monthly com- 
the 


would 


age 65 June 30, 1937, is included 


in the 


pensation only if resulting average is 


higher than it have been without 


service after 65. 


including 


size of his annuity 


lifetime an 


By having the 


reduced during his applicant 


wife receive an 
The 
arranged so 


the 


to have his 
death. 
may be 


may arrange 
reductions 
that 
same amount 
death, 
percent 


annuity after his 
are variable but 
she will receive either 
as the 
75 percent of 
t 


0 


applicant receives before 
that amount, or 50 


that amount. 


Pensions. The 
expects to 


of Private 
Board 
100,000 former 
its rolls during 
year's operation of the law. 
who 


Transfer 
Railroad 
place 
road 
first 
48,000 
been 
plans 


Retirement 
rail- 
the 
About 
have 


approximately 
employees on 


of these 
retired 
which 


are pensioners 
the 


have been in 


under private pension 


effect on most 
Under the 


of employers 


railroads for many years. terms 
of the law all former workers 
Covered by the act, who were on pension or 
Gratuity rolls both on March 1 and July 1, 


1937, will receive from the Government during 


lifetime the pensions previously 
paid them by their employers 
diminution by reason of any general reduc- 
tion made since December 31, 1930. 

Thus, the Railroad Retirement Board 
has not only taken over the private pensioners 
railroad associations, rail- 


and other employers 


their 


and without 


of railroads, 
road labor organizations, 
subject to the act, but the act has restored 
the reductions in which 
carriers made depression 
The Railroad Retirement Board 


amounts of pension 


most during the 


period. cannot 


pay more than $120 per month to any person 


transferred from private pension rolls. 


Contrasts Retween the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act of 1937 and Company Pension Plans, 
the Railroad Retirement Act it is 
expected that the annual rate of retirement 
on annuity will be far greater in the future 
than in The Board has 


received over 61,000 applications 


Under 


the past. already 


(exclusive 


of private pensioners taken over fron 
employers) and has certified more than 
16,000 of these. Many will receive annuities 


under the Railroad Retirement Act who would 
have qualified under the private plans, 
the employees who would have 
the 


increased 


not 
and most of 
plans 

the 
Many aged employees 
the 
because they could 


qualified under private pension 
will 
Railroad Retirement Act. 
the past 


possible 


receive amounts under 
remained on 
either 


private pension or because 


have in job as 
long as 
not qualify for a 
they were eligible for only nominal amounts. 
Employees had no guaranteed rights to annuities 
under the private pension plans. Even those 
pensions or 
the fear of 
the 


during 


who received relatively liberal 
gratuities were constantly under 
their possible 
likelihood of 


periods of depression. 


cancelation and of 


general reductions 


The private plans have generally required 
a relatively long period of continuous service 
as a condition for receiving a _ pension. 
had service on 
only 


roads 


Furthermore, if an employee 


several roads, he could normally count 
the service on one road or on the 

related to it through joint operation. 
Thousands of railroad employees could not 
become eligible for pensions because of with- 
from service before retirement age 
reached, because of breaks in 


drawals 
had been 








service which had destroyed its continuity, 


an employee had performed service 


had 


or because 


on several roads and had not enough 


service on any one road to qualify for a 


pension. Only a minority of employees could 


hope to satisfy eligibility requirements and 


receive pensions. Underthe Railroad Retire- 
ment Act service for all employers’ under 
the law is counted whether or not such 


service has been continuous. 

Another important difference between 
company plans and the retirement act is that 
pensions under company plans were gratuities 


whose conditions and amounts could be altered 


at the will of the employer, while annuities 


under the act are granted asa matter of right. 
Almost all the 
e accumulation of 


company plans contain no pro- 


vision for th funds and no 


protection for the employees of companies 


which might get into financial difficulties. 


Under the new law provision is made for such 


accumulation with appropriations by Congress 


to a Railroad Retirement Account. With a 


both employer and 


that 


levies on 


nably 


system of tax 


employee it is reaso certain such 


appropriations will be made. 


The new law also establishes a uniform 


retirement system coverihe all employees of 


the railroads and other companies subject to 


the act. A great many railroads never adopted 


pension plans, while the provisions of many 


plans were so varied that employees of some 


roads were granted far more liberal treatment 


than the employees of others. This contrast 


in private plans created a senseof injustice 


in many railroad employees. Besides, sole 


reliance on many different plans not integrated 


with each other made impossible an adequate 


and satisfactory attack on the retirement 


problem. 


The 
oard, The 


Work of the 
administrative task of the Rail- 
first 


Railroad Retirement 


ad Retirement Board during the year 


re) 
f its operation under the new law is indicated 
y the fact that 61,000 annuity applications 


inevitable that 


are already on file. it is 


there will be considerable delay in the pay- 


ment of some pensions because of the large 


amount of work involved in reviewing and 


certifying the claims Each employee's 


checked with his 


service record has to be 

employer and where an employee's service 
has been performed for several employers 
the task is necessarily tedious. For this 
purpose field offices of the Railroad 
Retirement Board have been established i, 


New York, Chicago, St. Louis, nd St. Paul. 


Field agents are performing similar functions 


in areas in which the Railroad meuhreenes 


Board has no offices. 
Because of the great amount of labor 
nvolved in handling claims, employees are 


urged to file applications for annuities at 
least 60 to 90 days 


first 


before they plan to 


receive their ayments. Larce 





additions have been made to the B 


staff to 
inevitable 


e% 


handle this work, but it is 


that until the first rush of 


applications has been acted upon annuitants 


cannot be certified immediately af 


filine of eir applications. 
rr 


The work of the Board will be greatly 
facilitated in future years’ throug}! the 
records now being prepared by the Bureau of 
Accounts of the Railroad Retirement Board. 


This Bureau will maintain a card record of the 


service and earnings of every employee sub- 


ject to the act. The source of these 
records will be quarterly returns made by 
the employers subject to the act. This will 


enable the Board in the future to have its 


own wage and service records and will avoid 
the delay in certifying claims now caused 
because of the necessity of checking service 
and earnings records in tl possession of 
the employers. 

Taxes on Employers and Workers, A 
separate act of Congress levies a tax upon 
both employers and employees associated 
with the railroad industry. Employers must 
pay an excise tax levied upon pay rolls 


and employees must pay an income tax based 


upon the wages received. The tax begins at 


23/4 percent in 1937 for both employers and 


employees and continues at that rate for 
3 years. For the next 3 years, beginning 
with 1940, the tax is to be increased to 3 


until by 
will pay 


percent. It 
1949 both workers 
3 3/4 percent. 


gradually increases 


and employers 
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PRODUCTION, EMPLOYMENT, AND PAY ROLLS FOR FIRST SIX MONTHS OF 1937 


The statistics on 
Federal Reserve 
ment and pay rolls are 


the figures for 1936 and ] 


dustrial production during 
1937 was 
during the 


the corresponding 


months of considerably 


lmos as high as in the first 


industrial 
Board and the 
from 


period of 
half o 


production are taken from 


of Commerce. The data on 


Department 


937 are subject to revision. 


the first in the first 6 months of 
higher thar weekly wage disbursements 
1936 and percent below their 1929 level. 
f 1929 Production of steel 


reports of 


1929, 


the 


eaploy- 
the records of the Bureau of Labor Statistics and 


and 


averaged 


aggregate 


about 9 


ingots increased markedly 


y and large, factory employment and weekly during the first half of this year and nearly 
pay rolls kept pace with the increase in indus- equaled the output for the first half of 1929. 
tria ctivity Both employment and weekl Similarly cotton-textile mills reported activity 
wage payments, averaged over the first half as great as during the first months of 1929. 
year, recorded substantial increases from 1936 Numerous other important ndustries such as 
to 1937. The increase in total weekly pay rolls automobiles, boots and shoes, food production, 
was particularly noticeable and was due in part and bituminous-coal mining registered significant 
to widespread increases in wage rates. Nearly gains in output during the first half of 1937. 
as many workers had jobs in manufacturing estab- Class I railroads loaded 14 percent more cars of 


lishments in the first half of th 


iring the fi 6 months of tt 
Ss 


rst 
Federal Reserve Board' unadjusted 


measuring the physical volume 
manufacturing 


higher than in the corresponding peri 





ory output 


hments, averaced over the 


of production in 
industries averaged about 16 percent 


was more than 80 percent greater 
Employment in manufacturing estab- 


6-month 


is year as freight than in 


ALL MANUFACTURING 


is year the advanced 14 percent from 


half again as large as in the 
1932. 


index for 


od of 1936. 


last year and 65 in 1932. 
aged 28 percent higher than last 


period, 


1936 to 
first 


jobs during the first half of 1937, 


the first half of last 


1937. 


6 months of 


the average in the first 6 months of 1929, 


year. 


It was 


For every 100 factory workers employed on 


97 had 


as against 85 


Factory pay rolls aver- 
year and approx- 


imately twice as highas forthe first half of 1932. 





PRODUCTION 


OO CHOCO OOOO 


| EMPLOYMENT 
FIRST SIX MONTHS OF EACH YEAR 





/00 PERCENT 
1932 


OOO00 


52 PERCENT 
1936 


OOOO 


80 PERCENT 
1937 


95 PERCENT 





7,400,000 WorKeRs= 85 PERCENT 


t ’ ’ 1 t . ’ . 








8,400,000 Workers =97 PERCENT 


| WEEKLY Pay ROLLS 





224,000,000= /00 PERCENT 


5,600,000 WorRKERS= 65 PERCENT EARLE = 46 PERCENT 
EEA = 7/ PERCENT 


¥204,000,000= 9/ PERcENnT 
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sTEet 
Output of steel ingots during the first 6 averaged 22 percent above 1936. Total weekly 
months of 1937 was slightly more than one-third wage disbursements to the workers employed rose 
larger than in the same period of 1936 and almost 50 percent. They were four times as large as 
four times as large as in 1932. Employment in in the first 6 months of 1932 and 15 percent 
blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills larger than in 1929. 
PRODUCTION | EMPLOYMENT | WEEKLY Pay ROLLS 


29.0 Miction Tons oF lenorTs=/00 Pesunt 


1932 


7.7 Mi.tion Tons OF /enoTs = 27 PERCENT 


1936 







2/3 Mittion Tons oF lenoTs = 73 PERCENT 





1937 


Lh Mp My Me My My Ly Mo My Se 


28.8 Mi.tion Tons oF lenoTs=99 PERCENT 








FIRST SIX MONTHS OF EACH YEAR 


MECECECEAECEAECECEAE 


14,400,000 = 1/00 PERCENT 


OD 


4,000,000 = 


4/9,000 Workers=/00 Percent 


242,000 WorRKERS« 58 PERCENT 


387,000 WORKERS = 92 PERCENT 








468,000 WorKERS =l/2 PERCENT 


$71,000,000 = 


*16600,000 = M5 Panener 


28 PERCENT 


{ 
76 PERCENT 








The number of passenger cars 


AUTOMOBILES 


and trucks 


below the output for 


the first 6 months of 1929. 





assembled inthe first half of 1937 was 12 percent Employment in automobile plants averaged over 
greater than last year and more than three times the first half of 1937, advanced about 15 percent 
as great as in the corresponding period of 1932. and the total weekly wage payments to the workers 
This year's 6-month production was 12 percent employed increased about 30 percent. 
PRODUCTION | EMPLOYMENT | WEEKLY PAY ROLLS 
FIRST SIX MONTHS OF EACH YEAR 
1929 


3.2 MILLION 
i932 


O09 MILLION 


Cars = /00 PERCENT 


CARs = 28 PERCENT 








28 MiLLion Cars . 88 PERCENT 





O999999 999 
501,000 WORKERS =/00 PERCENT 
99999 
278,000 WorRKERS « 56 PERCENT 
Se 


eG ECERERS 


465,000 WORKERS «93 PERCENT 


eeg ree 


% y y y ( 
‘geen 
536,000 WORKERS =/07 PERCENT 


$16,600,000 = /00 PERCENT 


6,200,000 = 37 PERCENT 
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*/2,600,000 = 76 PercenT 


¥ 16,300,000 = 99 PERCENT 
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CLASS | RAILROADS 

Approximately 18,900,000 cars of freight advanced on the average about 8 percent and 
were loaded by Class I railroads in the first 6 weekly pay rolls were about 9 percent higher 
months of this year. This was a gain of 2,300,000 than last year. Both employment and weekly wage 
ears of freight, or nearly 14 percent, compared disbursements, however, were still nearly one- 
with the same period of 1936. Railroad employment third below their 1929 levels. 

PRODUCTION EMPLOYMENT | WEEKLY PAY ROLLS 
FIRST SIX MONTHS OF EACH YEAR 

1929 F reight Cars Loaded 


256 Muion Cars = /00 PERCENT 


ai" Mition Cars= 55 PERCENT 


od Mi.tion Cars = 65 PERCENT 
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(89 Mition Cars = 74 PERCENT 





1,660,000 WorKcers=/00 PERCENT 


4,085,000 WoRKERS= 65 PERCENT 





1./20,000 Workers = 67 PERCENT 


300,000 = 1/00 PERCENT 
bah = 58 PERCENT 


$34,600,000 = 63 PERCENT 


BLLeL = 68 PERCENT 
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ELECTRIC POWER 





Production of electricity for sale in the electric power and light and manufactured gas 
first half of 1937 amounted to 57.9 billion increased 6 percent and weekly pay rolls rose 1] 
kilowatt hours--an increase of 4 billion kilowatt percent. Average employment was almost as large 
hours compared with the first 6 months of 1936. as in 1929 and pay-roll disbursements were the 
The number of wage earners employed in supplying same as in the first 6 months of 1929. 

PRODUCTION | EMPLOYMENT™ | WEEKLY Pay ROLLS* 
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: oe 8i.tion kitowaTT Hours = 88 PERCENT 
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579 Burion KitowaTT Hours« 122 PERCENT 





FIRST SIX MONTHS OF EACH YEAR 


306,000 WorKerRs = OO PERCENT 


274,000 WORKERS= 90 PERCENT 


28/,000 WorkEeRS= 92 PERCENT 


299,000 WorKerRs« 98 PERCENT 


59,/00,000 = /00 PercenT 
8,000,000 = 


89 PERCENT 


8,200,000 = 90 PERCENT 








9,/00,000 =/00 PERCENT 











* Employment and pay rolls include power and light and manufactured gas. 
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BITUMINOUS COAL 


7 


Output of bituminous coal in the first 6 
months of this year was 10 percent higher than 
in the corresponding period of last year and 
more than 50 percent higher than in 1932. The 


tonnage mined was still 14 percent smaller than 


in 1929. Slightly more bituminous coal miners 
were employed on the average during the first 
6 months of 1937 than in the same period a year 
ago. Weekly pay rolls increased 9 percent 
compared with the first half of 1936. 
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258 Miition Tons = /00 PERCENT 
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147 Mition Tons = 57 PERCENT 
1936 
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20/ Mition Tons = 78 PERCENT 
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EMPLOYMENT 
FIRST SIX MONTHS OF EACH YEAR 





| WEEKLY Pay ROLLS 


11,400,000 = 1/00 PERCENT 


| i = 39 PERCENT 
Si = 67 PERCENT 














el, A ‘ 
222 Mition Tons = 86 PERCENT 370,000 WorKEeRS= 79 PERCENT 8,200,000 = 74 PERCENT 
COTTON TEXTILES 
Activity in cotton-textile manufacturing yarns. Averaged over the 6 months, employ- 


was about 22 percent greater during the first 
half of this year than in the same period of 
1936. The activity is measured by the total 
time spindles are in operation producing cotton 


ment advanced about 16 percent and weekly pay 
rolls increased 36 percent. Both employment 
and total 


weekly wage disbursements were 


higher this year than in 1929. 





PRODUCTION | 


Active Spindle Hours 


52.6 BiLLion SPINDLE Hours = /0O PERCENT 
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43.2 Bi.tion SPinoLe Hours= 82 PERCENT 
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529 BILLION SPINDLE HouRS*/0/ PERCENT 


EMPLOYMENT |. 
FIRST SIX MONTHS OF EACH YEAR 


MONONOYNONONOON GREK EC EEE 


434,000 WorKERS = /OO PERCENT 


COOOOO4 “aaa 
33.8 BiLtion SPINDLE Hours = 64 PERCENT 297,000 WORKERS = 68 PERCENT 3,200,000 = 49 PERCENT 
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395,000 WorKERS = 9/ PERCENT 
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46/,000 WorKeERS =/06 PERCENT 


WEEKLY PAY ROLLS 


$6,500,000 = /00 PERCENT 


5,200,000 = 8/ PERCENT 


7,100,000 =/09 PERCENT 
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NATIONAL INCOME IN 1936 


Department of Commerce has compiled esti- 





1932 


1933 


I934 


1936 


SOURCE: DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 





51,204 Mittion Doitars = 1/00 PErcenT 


3/0/13 Miution DOLLARS = 606 PERCENT OF 1929 


29,296 Mition DOLLARS = 572 PERCENT OF 1929 


33,842 Mittion DOLLARS = 66.1 PERCENT oF /929 


ee 


36,3/8 Mittion Do.taRsS =709 PERCENT oF 1929 


41,250 Mution DortaRs = 806 PERCENT OF 1929 


The national income paid out in the 
ited tates in 1936 is estimated ¢ the mates. Approximately two-thirds of the 
epartment of Commerce at 62.1 billion total national income in 1936 -- 41.3 
dollars. This is an increase of 7.4 billion billion dollars -- was paid out to wage 
ollars over the national income reported earners and salaried workers. About § 
in 1935, and a gain of nearly 17.1 billion percent of this amount (slightly more 
dollars, or 38 percent, compared with 1933, than 2 billion dollars) was distributed 
whe the national income dropped to its by the Government in work-relief wages 
lowes level during the depression The Payments in the form of interest Lo 
total income paid out last ear, however, bondholders, mortgage owners, and others 
NATIONAL INCOME PAID OUT IN WAGES AND SALARIES, 1929-1936 
on TOTAL COMPENSATION PaiD OUT TO EMPLOYEES 








ational income paid out means total 
amount of wages, salaries, interest, 
dividends, and net rents and royalties 


paid to individuals, as well as other 
funds paid out for personal services. 
so includes the money withdrawn from 
enterprises by farmers and business’ and 
Professional people who own and manage 
their own business. 

Labor's share in the national income 
aid out was higher last year than in any 
of the preceding years for which the 


accounted for slightly less than 4.4 billion 
dollars of the total income paid out to 
individuals in 1936, and dividends to stock- 


Cc 
holders accounted for an additional 4. 


°o 


billiondollars. Net rents paid to individuals 
for the ownership of land and other forms 
of real property totaled approximately 2.1 
billion dollars during 193 


6. Independent 
farmers, and professional 


businessmen, 
groups withdrew from their business enter- 
prises amounts aggregating approximately 
9.8 billion dollars. 

Compared with 1935, the income paid 
out last yearintheformof wages and salaries 








advanced 13.6 percent. Interest p 


ayments 


reporting increases of 10 percent or more in 
































declined about 2 percent, and dividend pay- the income paid out from 1935 to 1936 were 
ments rose nearly 49 percent. Withdrawals agriculture, transportation, trade, service, 
by independent businessmen, farmers, and and government. The smallest increase -- 
professional groups increased 10 percent. Slightly more than 4 percent -- was recorded 
The income paid out to these various by the electric light and power and gas group, 
groups in 1936 was still considerably below The income paid out by this group, however, 
the amounts paid out in 1929. Thus, for did not decline as sharply during the depres- 

every $1,000 paid out in wages and salaries sion as did most of the other groups. 
in 1929, $806 was distributed last year. With tt exception of the income paid 
Similarly, out of every $1,000 paid out out for government service, which was higher 
respectively in interest, dividends, rents, in 1936 than in 1929, all other major 

NATIONAL INCOME PAID OUT 
INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 1929 1932 1933 1934 1935 1926 
Millions of dollars 

TAGE one oe 78,174 [498,487 | 44,907 |51,008% (54,645 | 62,056 

Aeriqultwre . 26 0 3 6,161 3,267 3,095 3,412 3,731 4,105 

NE asa Sd ow 6 ke ae ‘ 2,035 813 801 1,034 1,082 1,277 

Electric light and power and gas 1,304 (,275 1,095 1,137 1,143 1,192 

Memfacturing «<<. +scecvcc « 1 UB, OU8 8,559 8,516 |10,552 |11,764 | 14,253 

Conmiruation « . «21s «+ 3,274 1,033 781 973 937 1,180 

Transportation ‘ 6,753 4,204 3,823 4,104 4,414 4,861 

eo Y ereeeree se 928 791 719 732 757 803 

a ee ee ee 7,157 6,104 6,849 7,213 8,112 

PAONGO « sc eo es ee . 8,828 5,696 5,007 §,323 5,626 6,052 

MTU? kc oe eee 8 ee 6,470 6,704 6,827 7,817 8,036 9,243 

MUO 266 war a dee 6% 9,421 6,280 5,672 6,521 7,238 8,026 

ae a ee 4,134 2,708 2,467 2,551 2,702 2,953 

* Includes expenditures for work-relief wages aggregating 611 million dollars in 1993, 

1,395 million dollars in1934, 1,279 million dollars in1995, ana 2,058 million dollars in 1936. 

Source: Departaent of Commerce 




















or withdrawals by farmers, 


businessmen, and professional 
£860 
$766 
paid out 


interest last 
paid out in dividends, 
and $793 was withd 


independent businessmen, and 


was paid out in 
was 
in rents, 
farmers, 
professional groups. 
All of 


out larger amounts in 


industrial 
1936 than i 


increases occurred 


the 12 major 
paid 
in co 
(21 pe 
Other major 


The greatest 
tion (26 percent), manufacturing 


and mining (18 percent). 


independent 
groups in 1929, 


year, 


$623 was 


rawn by 
various 


groups 
n 1935. 
nstruc- 
reent), 
groups 


industrial groups paid out smaller amounts 
last year than in 1929. The income paid 
out by the electric light and power and 
gas group last year was within 10 percent 
of its 1929 level, and the income paid 
out by the communication and service 
groups was within 15 percent of their 
1929 payments. Despite the substantial 
increase in 1936 in the income paid out 
by the construction industry, it was 
still only slightly more than one-thiré 
of the amount distributed in 1929. 
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WORKERS WHO MOVE —A NATIONAL PROBLEM 
N.A. TOLLES 
BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 


A total of more thannine million persons 


from one State to another and from 


countries tothe United States between 
Although migration from St 
ll further sin 


1920 and 1930. a 
n 
about the exa 
- 


te 
has increased st ce 
little 


migrant 


to State 


very is known ct 
the reasons for 


number of workers, 


ir movements, or their economic and social 
us. At the request of the United States 





Senate, the Secretary of Labor submitted a 
report containing the results of a recent 
study of migratory workers made by the 


Department of Labor in cooperation with 


several other Government agencies. 


WHY WORKERS MIGRATE 


Formerly the bulk of migratory workers 
in the United States 


immigrants and single men. 


consisted largely of 


Nowadays most of 
those moving from State to State are native 


Americans, and an increasing number are migrat- 





ing as whole families. InCalifornia, native 
workers have replaced 
“Ke * 
the Mexicans as the 
largest migrant group. 


Most of the workers 


who are moving appear 
to be highly employable. 
They are younger than 
the workers who have 
permanent homes’ and 
much younger than the 
homeless men who do 
not move. Alarge pro- 


portion of the workers 


who move in search of 
JOOS are between 20 
and 45 years of age. 
These are the ages at 
which most employers 
Prefer to hire new 
employees. 

Even a young, 
employable, native 
American worker with 


@ family to support 


A TENANT FARMER ON THE ROAD 


has a hard time when he comes to a new com- 
r 


munity. He finds it hard to obtain enough 


work to furnish a decent subsistence for his 


wife and children, and in most localities he 


is not eligible for public relief. 


Why, then, do workers move? Some move 
to join friends and relatives. Some are 
looking for a better climate in the hope that 


a sick member of the family will be cured. 
A fewof 


adventure. 


the younger migrants are looking for 


Mostof them, however, are simply 


looking for a job and better opportunities. 


The 


year, 


same workers may move several times each 


working a few days or a few weeks in 


one place and then traveling elsewhere to get 


a little more work. 


Rapid developments in the Nation's 
P 


social and economic life, changes in methods 


of production, and recurring depressions 
and droughts, are the principal factors which 
cause thousands of workers to migrate each year. 


Middle-ared workers 





can remember when there 


were sand hills where 


the large steel mills 


of Gary, Ind., now stand, 
when there were no huge 
skyscrapers in NewYork, 


ana ry A + la 
and Vetroit and LOS 


Angeles were small towns. 


As new areas develop 
some of the older 
left 


There are towns in 


ones 


are stranded. 


Vew 
England where all the 
n 


factories have bee 


closed. There are towns 
in Pennsylvania where 
coal is no longer mined. 
Great 


areas exist in 


the North where no more 


trees await the lumber- 


jack. And there are 
Pare Security Adainis tration countrysides in the 
South where the soil 











Para Security Aduinistration 


A BRIEF SPELL OF WORK BETWEEN MIGRATIONS 


subsist- 


little to provide decent 


yie 
ence for an increasing population. Even 
€ i 


n the older area holds its own, the number 


f jobs often fails to increase as fast as 
m 


the number of men and women who grow to a 


working age. 


The burdenont workers in many stranded 


he 
communities could be reduced if competing 


towns did not attract industry by offering 
employers the prospect of low wages and 
exemption from local taxes, and if greater 
efforts were made to develop new industries 
in the places whereworkers are already living. 
After the jobs have shifted from one 
place to another, the workers must move if 
the are to be self-supporting and if they 
are to take advantage of new opportunities. 


DEPRESSION, DROUGHT, AND TENANCY 

During the depression hundreds of 
thousands of workers who had lost all hope 
of finding jobs at home wandered from place 
to place in search of work or relief. Most 
of them gained little by moving because the 
depression was frequently as severe where 
they went as in the places they had left 


s they were not generally eligible for 


except in communities where they stayed 


considerable period of time. 


Drought has recently become an additional 
for migration. Theworst of the recent 
1934 1936 after the 


lands had already suffered 


cause 


drougnts came in and 


farmers of the dry 


from the depression. In many 
places the drought was followed 
by dust storms which blew the 
soil away or by sudden rains 
which washed it away. As a 
result, morethan 200,000 persons 
have already left the drought 


States and more peopleare leaving 


them each month. 
Thousands of tenant farmers 
are also being displaced each 


year from the cotton plantations 
United 
cotton 


in southeastern States, 


Formerly. these tenants 


remained on their allotments 


during the entire year. However, 


returns obtained for 


the 


the small 


cotton during depression 


forced plantation owners to dispense with 


some of their tenants. When cotton prices 


rose, the crop-restriction program reduced 
number of tenants which 
take back. At 


spread of more efficient 


to some extent the 


landowners could profitably 
present the methods 
further decreasing 
the 


refugees 


of cotton cultivation is 
the 


require. 


number of tenants which 
Like the 


of these dislodged 


growers 
drought some 
tenants have been forced 


to wander from place to place in search 


of work. 


MIGRATION FROM JOB TO JOB 


Any dislodged worker who fails to find 
in the place to which he moves 
The reason 
the 


jobs which 


a regular job 
may become a constant wanderer. 
for th 
workers 
offered by 


dustries. 


continued migration of same 


is found in the unstable 


agriculture and certain in- 


are 
When the seasonal job comes to an 


end he must move elsewhere in the attempt to 


eke out a living by piecing together short 
and scattered seasons of employment in dif- 
ferent places. Seasonal migrants, largely 


families with young children, areto be found 


in great numbers in the vegetable and fruit 


areas of the Pacific Coast, Texas, Arkansas, 


and Florida, and in the western cotton and 
beet fields. Some of them are employed in 
lumber, construction, canning, and other 
trades where the work is of a highly 


seasonal nature. 
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INSECURITY OF WORKERS 


he migration of workers 
in this country is largely unguided 
and oftenitis misdirected. Too 


few workers have moved away from 


many stranded areas. At the 
same time particular localities 
have often been suddenly flooded 


with migrant workers. Since 
is so largely unguided, 


knows of a 


migration 
the worker’ seldom 


definite job before he moves. 


Very little is known as to 
how many weeks migrant workers 
are employed in a year or how 
much they earn during the year. 

Seasonal migrants in agriculture 

seem to be able to average only about 6 
months of work each year. They appear to 
average about $300 a year per single man 
and $400 a year per family. 

Migratory workers have been largely 
overlooked in many of the recent laws 
providing for the security of workers. 
Agricultural workers have been excluded from 


all the State unemployment-compensation laws 


in their present form and from Federal old- 


age annuities. Seasonal workers are in- 


adequately covered in most State social 


security laws. Many workers now stand to 


lose whatever right to unemployment compen- 


Sation they may have accumulated if they 


Migrate from one State to another, unless 


special arrangements to cover such cases 


are made by future interstate agreements. 
MIGRANTS IN NEED 


The 
described by 
th 


conditions of migratory life were 


the Secretary of Labor as a 


hreat to the development of good citizens. 


In the face of border patrols, arrests for 
the 
contribute to 

the 


himself and his family regarded as outsiders, 


Vagrancy, and unwillingness of 
the relief of 


finds 


many 
communities to 
honresidents, worker who moves 
even though the local farms or factories may 
be depending upon his work. 

Living accommodations for most migrants 
are deplorable. 


Families with as many as 
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"HOME" 





Para Security Administration 


OF A NATIVE AMERICAN POTATO PICKER 


six children are living in old cars and 
trucks. They sleep by the roadside, in 
Squatter camps, or crowd into one- or two- 
room cabins in low-priced tourist camps. 
Unattached men live, for the most part, in 
shelters maintained by relief agencies or 


in "jungles." Even labor camps provided for 


migrant agricultural workers are frequently 


crowded, inadequately equipped, and insanitary. 


Lack of medical care and health protec- 


tion for the migrant is a menace to the com- 
as well as to 
health 


services of the community are seldom available 


munities where migrants stay 


the migrants themselves. The ordinary 


to nonresidents except inextreme emergencies. 


Few communities attempt to control venereal 


and other contagious and infectious diseases 


among migrant workers. 


Educational opportunities are lacking or 
extremely limited for the children of thousands 
of migrant families, particularly those of 


migrant agricultural workers. Children old 
° 


enough to work in the fields are expected t 


contribute othe badly needed family income, 


and parents often do not consider it worth- 


enroll the younger children in 


while to 


school during their short stay in any one 


community. School authorities, ontheir part, 


are frequently lax in enforcing the school- 


attendance laws in cases of the children of 


migrant families. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN JULY 1937 


The combined 89 


nonmanuf acturing 


manufacturing 


industries regularly 


and 16 


surveyed 


durable and 


tries 


participated 


nondurable-goods 


inthis increase. 


groups of indus- 


Factory 












































by the Bureau of Labor Statistics reported a pay rolls, however, showed a reduction of 
net reduction in employment of approximately about $3,600,000 compared with the preceding 
0,000 workers in July. Weekly pay rolls to month. 
the workers employed inthese combined indus- The most pronounced gain in employment 
tries declined $4,700,000. over the month interval June to July was 
Tompared with July of last year nearly registered by the canning and preserving 
1,300,000 more workers had jobs in manufac- industry. It amounted to about 67 percent 
turing and nonmanufacturing industries this and was due to seasonal factors. Increases 
July. The weekly wage income of the workers in employment ranging from 7 to & percent 
employed was nearl $65,000,000 higher. occurred in cane sugar refining, rubber 
footwear, and radios and phonographs. ains 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES in employment 12.6 percent in blast 
furnaces and rolling mills and 8 percent in the 
Althougt factor employment normally bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets’ industry 
declines in midsummer, this year about 51,000 followed settlement of labor difficulties 
persons were returned to work in Jul Bott which existed in the preceding month. 
| 
ESTIMATED EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
| 
JULY 4937, JUNE 1937, and JULY 193¢ 
NUMBER OF WORKERS EMPLOYED AMOUNT OF WEEKLY PAY ROLL | 
| sass _ JULY JUNE JULY yULY JUNE guy | 
1937* 1937% 1936 193'7* 19378 1936 
industries... . . .|8,515,4900 |8,464,100/7,636,300 |$205,652,000 |$209, 261,000 |$162,992,000 
| rable-coods groups: 4,298,300 |4, 280, 400|13,667,100 | 115,982,000] 118,978,000 86,377, 006 
ron and steel 924,400 871,100 799,000 28,159,000 27,222,000 20,170,000 | 
|} Machiner 1,146,700 |1,144,100 920,900 31,718,000 32,695,000 22,114,000 | 
ransportat equipment 690,300 712,300 574,200 21,604,000 21,999,000 15,940,000 | 
| ailroad repair shops 309,500 308,500 274,300 8,599,000 9,318,000 7,595,000 | 
| Vonferrous metal 315,100 321,900 267,100 7,725,000 8,172,000 5,673,000 | 
| mber ‘ 661,500 663,300 596,900 12,300,000 13,233,000 9,975,000 | 
| Lone ay, and glass 250,800 259,200 234,700 5,877,000 6,339,000 4,910,000 | 
| Jondurable-goods groups: | 4,217,100 |4, 183,700 13,969,200 89,670,000 90,283,000 76,615, 00 } 
Textiles. .......{|4,632,700 |1,684%,800 |! ,569,100 27,146,000 28,920,000 24,486,000) 
eather 312,800 303,400 295,700 6,015,000 5,631,000 5,184,000 
Food ae he a 826,400 748,000 776,900 19,401,000 17,565,000 16,232,000 | 
POE: Ge eo ee ee 83,900 83,200 83,900 1,244,000 1,239,000 1,135,000 | 
|} Paper and printing 560,300 567,700 523,100 15,043,000 15,593,000 12,873,000 || 
hemical oe ee 412,400 410,700 373,400 11,295,000 11,388,000 8,816,000), 
| "ae ee ee ee 132,800 135,900 121,900 3,437,000 3,600,000 $.080,000) 
nclassified . 255,800 250,000 225,200 6,089,000 6,347,000 4,868,000 | 
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Durable-goods Industries. Nearly 18,000 Nondurable-goods Industries. This group 
workers were added to the pay roll of the of industries reported a net increase in 
jurable-goods group of industries in July. employment of 33,400 in July. Outstanding 
The largest gain in employment (53,300) among the gains in employment over the month 
occurred in iron and steel. The greatest interval was the addition of 78,400 workers 
reduction (22,000) occurred in the in industries producing foodstuffs. Outstand- 
transportation-equipment industry. Between ing among the declines was a loss of 52,100 
July 1936 and July 1937 about 631,000 addi- workers in textiles. Over the 12-month 
tional workers found jobs in the durable- period, July 1936 to July 1937, 247,900 
goods group. The increases in employment persons were added to the pay rolls of the 
over the year interval amounted to 225,800 nondurable-goods industries. 
in machinery manufacturing, 125,400 in The total weekly wage income of the 
iron and steel, 116,100 in transportation workers engaged in manufacturing nondurable- 
equipment, 64,600 in lumber, 48,000 in goods products declined $613,000 from June 
nonferrous metals, 35,200 in railroad repair to July. It was almost $13,100,000 higher 
shops, and 16,100 in stone, clay, and glass. than in July a year ago. All nondurable- 

Ageregate weekly pay rolls declined goods groups reported larger wage payments 
$3,000,000 in July. Compared with July 1936, over the year interval. The increases 
however, wage disbursements to durable-goods varied in amounts from $109,000 in tobacco 
workers were $29,600,000 higher. to $2,660,000 in textiles. 

© 
TREND OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 

The number of workers employed in manu- Both durable- and nondurable-goods groups 
facturing industries in July was slightly of industries reported increased employment 
larger than in the preceding month and 11.5 in July. Over the year interval, July 1936 
percent larger than in July a year ago. For to July 1937, employment advanced 17 percent 
every 1,000 factory workers with jobs during in the durable-goods group and 6 percent in 
1923-25, 1,017 workers were employed in July the nondurable-goods group. 
compared with 1,01] in June 
and 912 in July 1936. This EMPLOYMENT & Pay ROLLS 
is the meaning of the Bureau ALL MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
of Labor Statistics employ- |r 1923.25: 100 here etaniit ial 
ment index which stood at 
101.7 in July, 10l1.lin June, 0 ” 
91.2 in July of last year, 
and 100 as the average for uo lw 
he 3 years 1923-25. Employment AP 

Weekly pay rolls declined eo aft w 
nearly 2 percent in July. \ / 

They were more than 26 percent yo Leg 
higher than in July 1936. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics ” | wo 
Pay-roll index for workers } 

employed in manufacturing } a ® 
industries was 101.2 inJuly, 

aS against 102.9 in the pre- a 
ceding month, 80.2 in July ° 19 B20 Bi MU? M23 Ba BES MOS Be? BB SED M30 M3 SY? MIS Bd BS 936 BY MB 
ayear ago, and 100 in 1923-25. L—<————_— 
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Factory employment ir July averaced Weekly earninzs: 
approximatel 1 hour per week less than in $32.75 in blast furnaces and rolling mills 
the preceding month and in July a year ago. 31.30 in automobiles 
Hourly earnings were sligehtl higher than in 28.40 in foundries and machine shor 
June and almost 15 percent higher than in 21.10 in sawmills 
July 1936. Workers employed in manufacturing 20.95 in brick manufacturing 
establishments earned on the average $25.30 Average weexly hours of work and average 
per week in July. This was about 75 cents hourly and weekly earnings in the iv 
per week less than in June but approximately selected nondurable-goods industries in Jul 
$2.80 per week more than in July of last year. 1937 were 
HOURS OF WORK AND EARNINGS IN TOBACCO MANUFACTURES AND PAPER AND PRINTING 
HOURS OF WORK HOURLY EARNINGS WEEKLY EARNINGS 
INCREASE OR DECREASE INCREASE OR DECREASE INCREASE OR DECREASE | 
JULY JULY JULY a 
INDUSTRY 1934 8 any 3006 1937 set id WL 19% 1931 Oe ws JULY 19% 
JULY 1937 JULY 1937 JULY 1937 JULY 1977 JULY 1937 JULY 1937 
Tobacco manufactures: Percent | Percent |Cents Percent Percent Percent Percent 
Chewing and smoking tobacco | 35.5 - 4.1 Wo chawge |52.0 * OLF +12.7 j%13.40 - 3.4 +12.4 
igars and cigarettes . 38.0 - 0.9 - 1.6 {45.5 + 0.3 +10.6 7. - 0.5 t 7 
Paper and printing 
Paper bONG@S . . . « - « « 139.0 = 3.7 - 1.6 152.0 ' 9.9 + 8.3 20.00] - 3.1 t l 
Paper and pulp . s » « ¢ 49,9 - 4.3 * 3.1 162.9 . isd +15.4 25.05 * 3.0 16.6 
Book and job printing .. | 38.5 - 2.06 + 4.4 |78.0 + 0.5 * S.0 9.731 - 2.5 + 9.2 
Newspapers and periodicals | 36.5 - 2.6 - 0.5 |97.0 t+ 0.8 + 4.7 | 36.65] - 1.6 t 3 
In the five selected durable-goods Week] ours: 
industries the averarce weekly hours”) and 40.5 in slaughterinse and meat packir 
average hourly and weekly earnings in July 49.5 in paper and pulp 
1937 were: 35.5 in cotton-¢oods manufacturing 
35.5 in petroleum refining 
Weekly hours 31.5 in tires and inner tubes 
41.9 in foundries and machine shops Hourly earnings (in cents): 
39.5 in brick manufacturing 97.C in tires and inner tubes 
39.5 in sawmills 96.5 in petroleum refining 
38.0 in blast furnaces and rolling mills 69.0 in slaughtering and meat packing 
34.90 in automobiles 62.0 in paper and pulp 
2.0 in cotton-cgoods manufacturing 
Hourly earnings (in cents): ‘ 
Weekly earnings 
92.0 in automobiles $33.85 in petroleum refining 
86.9 in blast furnaces and rolling mills 39.35 in tires and inner tubes 
69.0 in foundries and machine shops 27.35 in slaughtering and meat packing 
54.0 in sawmills 25.05 in paper and pulp 
53.0 in brick manufacturing 15.05 in cotton-goods manufacturing 
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workweek of ware 


the 19 


The 


average 


employed in 8 of 


earners 


selected durable- 


and nondurable-goods industries was shorter 
this July than in July 1936. The largest 
declines in the average weekly hours of work 
occurred in automobiles and rubber tires and 
tubes Employment averaged slightly longer 


hours per week in paper and pulp 


leunm refining. 
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INCREASE OR DECREASE 
JuLY JUNE 1937 | JULY 1936 
1937* vO ~ 
JULY 19377 | JULY 1937 
RETAIL TRADE Percent ‘ Percent 
Employment........ 3,428,300 ~ Bae 7 5.2 
Weekly pay roll... $66,646,000 - 2.4 33.3 
Weekly hours...... 43.5 - 0.2 = Lf 
Hourly earnings... $0. 56 * 2.G * 7.4 
Weekly earnings... $22.70 Y 3.9 + 6.0 
WHOLESALE TRADE 
Employment........ 1,454, 100 . 6&3 * 6,3 
Weekly pay roll... $44,515,000 + 0.8 +11.6 
Weekly hours...... 43.0 - 0.4 + 0.4 
Hourly earnings... $0.71 , 6 + 5.4 
Weekly earnings... $30. 40 + 0.5 + 5.2 
METAL MINING 
Employment........ 89,500 + 3.9 +32.9 
Weekly pay roll... $2,535,000 Wo change +67.7 
Weekly hours...... 42.5 - 2.3 + 7.6 
Hourly earnings... $0.71 - 0.7 417.9 
Weekly earnings... $30.05 » 24 +26.2 
BITUMINOUS COAL 
Employment........ 347, 700 - 2.6 + 6.8 
Weekly pay roll... $7,340,000 - 6.7 + 6.1 
Weekly hours...... 25.0 - 4.0 - 7.5 
Hourly earnings $0.88 = 6.3 +11.8 
Weekly earnings... $22. 20 - oe T Ben 
TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH 
Employment........ 427,200 1.5 + 9.0 
Weekly pay roll... $13,361,000 + 4.3 +15.7 
Weekly hours...... 39.5 +t 4.3 - 0.1 
Hourly earnings... $0.81 - 3.3 + 6.8 
Weekly earnings... $30.90 2.8 , Gok 


© 


WAGES, AND HOURS IN 








Weekly earnings of workers employed in 
9 of the 10 selected industries were higher 
this July than in the same month of last 
year. Increases of 15 percent or more were 
recorded in blast furnaces androlling mills, 
paper and pulp, petroleum refining, and 
slaughtering and meat packing. Rubber tires 
and tubes reported an average weekly wage 
income slightly smaller than in July 1936. 
SELECTED NONMANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
INCREASE OR DECREASE 
July JUNE 1937 | UULY 1936 
1937* TO TO 
JULY 1937 JULY 19317 
HOTELS Percent Percent 
Employment....... 250, 600 - 1.0 + 3.4 
Weekly pay roll.. $3,623,000 - 0.9 13,3 
Weekly hours..... 47.5 - 0.2 + 0.4 
Hourly earnings.. $0.31 * Ovk * 7.8 
Weekly earnings.. $14.85 * ©,3 ? 7.6 
POWER and LIGHT 
Employment....... 311,400 , ie + 6.0 
Weekly pay roll.. $9,687,000 + 1.8 +13.5 
Weekly hours..... 40.0 - 2.0 - 1.0 
Hourly earnings.. $0.85 +t 2.§ + 9.8 
Weekly earnings.. $33.85 + 0.5 ? 7.4 
ELECTRIC RAILROADS 
Employment....... 196,200 + 0 + 1.4 
Weekly pay roll.. $6,063,000 - 0.3 + 6.7 
Weekly hours..... 46.0 = 1.3 + 0.4 
Hourly earnings.. $0.69 * 3.3 + 5.3 
Weekly earnings.. $31.75 - 0.4 " Geo 
LAUNDRIES 
Employment....... 222,000 ? 3.7 ? £2 
Weekly pay roll.. $3,824,000 v Bae +10.0 
Weekly hours..... 44.0 + 0.9 - 0.3 
Hourly earnings.. $0.39 - 0.2 + §.3 
Weekly earnings.. $17. 15 - 0.1 + .4.6 
DYEING & CLEANING 
Employment....... 50,800 - 6.7 + 0.6 
Weekly pay roll.. $993,000 -14.2 + 4.8 
Weekly hours..... 42.5 - §.2 » 1.6 
Hourly earnings.. $0.47 - 2.6 + 4,4 
Weekly earnings.. $19.60 - 8.0 + 4.2 


* Preliminary 
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BUSINESS AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN JULY 1937 


AGRICULTURE 











Farm Income, Unusually large sales of On the basis of growing conditions 
grains, particularly wheat, brought the prevailing on August 1, the Department of 
total cash income of farmers from the sale Agriculture forecast a cotton crop of nearly 
of farm marketings in July to $740,000,000, 15,600,000 bales. This is an increase of 
according to estimates of the Department of approximately 3,200,000 bales over 1936. 
Agriculture. This was $136.000.000 more 
than in the preceding month and $30,000,090 Preliminary estimates indicate that the 
more than in July of last year. ;overnment total cash farm income, including Government 
payments to farmers in July under the agri- payments, will total $9,000,000,000 or the 
cultural conservation program amounted to calendar year 1937. This is an increase of 
approximately $11,C0C,000. about 14 percent over 1936. 

© 
INDUSTRY AND TRADE 

I edera Reserve Board's seasonal] e curr rate of activity is considerabd] 
adjusted index for measuring the output of above the level of a year ago. Although 
factories and mines remained unchanged at somewhat lower than the highest point reached 
114 in July, compared wit 108 in the same in 1929, it is substantially higher’ than 
month a year ago and 100 as the average for the average for 1923-25. 
the 3-year period 1923-25. Despite a slight Output of steel picked up sharply in 
recession in industrial production in June, July. Increases were also recorded in lumber 

= production, tobacco manufac- 
PH g Vo OF INDU PRODUCTION tures, flour milling  ané 

eee pn lh fly VARLATION sugar refining. 
Ider Numbers 1923-25 =100 doer — Automobi ] e ssemt lies 
jeclined seasonally and the 
wl production of plate glass was 
also substantially below the 
NNa preceding month. Markeé 





woolen textile mills and 


meat packing establishments 








60 
sales at departmer 
stores and variety stores 
Mw + + — +— + 40 ie 
showed a somewhat- smailer 
than usual midsummer decline. 
” = 4 | 20 


Mail-order stores on thé 





| other hand reported a somewhat 
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BUSINESS AND 


Automobiles. Approximately 439,000 


cars and trucks were assembled in 


the preceding month 497,300 units 


assenger 
July. In 
July a year ago motor 


were produced and in 


vehicle assemblies totaled 440,700 units. 


Bituminous Coal. Slightly more than 
31,900,000 tons of bituminous coal were 
mined in July -- about 290,900 tons more than 
in June and 409,000 tons less than in July 
of last year. 

Building Construction, Reports from 
1,483 cities indicate that the value of 
building construction for which permits were 


issued in July totaled more than $131,900,900 
with $150,600,000 in the preceding 


compared 
onth and nearly $155,700,000 1936. 


in July 
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YOr 


INDUSTRIAL BAROMETERS 


electric 
kilowatt 
to 9,800 
in July a 


Electric Power. Output of 
power in July totaled 10,100 million 
Production in June amounted 


hours 


hours. 
million kilowatt 
to 9,700 


and year 


ago million kilowatt hours. 


Railroad Freight Car Loadings. Class I 


railroads loaded 762,400 cars of freight per 


week in July. Freight loadings averaced 
744,100 cars per week in June and 714,600 
cars per week in July @ year ago. 

Steel. About 4,560,000 tons of steel 
ingots were produced in July. This was 
approximately 373,000 tons more than in the 


preceding month and 642,000 tons more than 


in July of last year. 





GOVERNMENT EMPLOYMENT AND RELIEF IN JULY 1937 


The 

Federal service employed 
1,148,000 persons in July. 
than 809,000 were employed inthe execu- 
331,200 inthe 


the legislative, 


Employment in the Federal Service. 
regular Government 
nearly Slightly 
more 
branch of the Government, 
5,200 in 
the judicial service. 


tive 
military service, 


009 in 


and sh wv 
and adout 2, 


P.W.A. Construction Projects. Nearly 
site 
the 


Their 


workers were employed at the 


198,500 
of construction on projects directed by 
Works Administration in July. 


ublic 


total wage income for the month amounted to 
316,250,009. 204,190 


employed at a pay roll of $16,430,000. 


In June workers were 


Other 
Projects. 


Federal Government Construction 


Employment on construction projects 


financed by regular appropriations and by 


r 


the Reconstruction Finance Corporation advanced 


from 182,200 in June to 197,800 in July. 
Total wage disbursements to these workers 
increased from $17,670,000 in June to 
$20,170,000 in July. 


The Works Progran. Slightly more than 


2,200,000 persons had jobsin July on projects 
financed by the Works Progress Administration 
work and 

. 


by The 
the 


than emergency 
of FF. a 
Works Program. 


other 


that 


conservation 


part work financed 


The total wage income of 


workers employed during the month amounted 
to nearly $108,800,000. 

Emergency Conservation Work. Approx- 
imately 348,800 enrolled workers, camp 
supervisors, and instructors were employed 
in the Civilian Conservation Corps in July 
at a total pay roll of $16,850,000. In June 

9 


323,600 workers received $16,090,000 in wages. 


Relief, 
the 
94 urban areas indicate that 


General Preliminary reports 


received by Social Security Board from 
634,900 


families and single persons received $18,580,000 


nearly 


in emergency relief from public funds in July. 
In the preceding month the same urban areas 
reported 625,300 families and single persons 


receiving approximately $17,950,900. 








WHAT HAPPENED TO PRICES IN JULY 1937 


Wholesale Prices. 


rices advanced nearly 1] 
. 


They were slightly more than 9percent 
The Bureau of Labor 


than in July a year ago. 


Wholesale 
percent in 


commodity in the preceding month, 80.5 in July of last 
July. year, and 100 in 1926. The meaning of these 
higher index numbers is that the same commodities 


which co 


wholesale for $10 


oO 


uld be bought at 












































Statistics index of wholesale commodity prices in 1926 cost $87.90 in July, $87.20 in June, 
stood at 87.9 in July, compared with 87.2 and $80.50 in July a year ago. 
INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES 
JULY JULY INCREASE (+) OR DECREASE (-) 
'TEM 1926 19377 1936 JULY 1936.TO JULY 1937 
Index Index Index Percent 
All commodities 190 87.9 80.5 * 3.2 
Farm products 100 689.3 61.3 + 9.8 
Raw materials ..... 100 86.5 79.8 + 8.4 
Semimanufactured articles 100 87.0 Foun * 35.7 
Finished products 100 88.8 81.6 + 68.8 
Retail Food Prices. Averareretail food 79,2 in July, as against 79.3 in June, 77.4 
prices were about the same in July as in the in July of last year, and 100 in 1926. In 
month. They were slightly more other words, forevery dollar's worth of food- 


preceding 


stuffs 


purchased in 


the country's retail 

















than 2 percent higher than inJuly 1936. The 
retail food price index of Bureau of markets in 1926 consumers paid on the average 
Labor Statistics, which includes retail prices 79.2 cents in July, 79.3 cents in June, and 
of 84 food products sold in 51 cities, was 77.4 cents in July of last year. 
AVERAGE RETAIL FOOD PRICES FOR THE COUNTRY AS A WHOLE 
— RETAIL PRICE INCREASE (+) OR DECREASE (—) 
JULY 1937 JULY 1936 JULY 1936 TO JULY 193" 
Cents Cents Cents Percent 
Bread, pound ... 8.9 8.1 + 0.8 * 9.3 
Butter, pound... 38.3 40.0 ~ ase = §,2 
Milk, quart . 12.3 11.8 + 0.5 + 4.6 
Eggs, dozen .... . 35.1 35.3 - 0.2 - 0.7 
Potatoes, pound... aes Sa2 - 1.8 -43.5 
Lard, pound... 37.1 15.6 + 1.5 + 9.8 
Pork chops, pound 41.8 34.7 * Fas +20.4 
Round steak, pound 43.4 34.0 + 9.4 27.4.7 
Sugar, pound .. 5.8 S.7 - §.2 - 2.2 
Coffee, pound.... 25.8 23.9 + 1.9 + 8.0 
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BUSINESS PROFITS AND LOSSES FOR FIRST SIX MONTHS OF 1937 


Acgregate net 


profits of 317 industrial 


Nineteen steel companies covered by the 


















































and mercantile concerns and 47 public utilities sample reported aggregate net profits more 
first half of 1937 are estimated by than three times as large as in the first 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York at half of last year. Theprofits of 7 railroad- 
874,100,000, compared with $677,600,000 for equipment concerns were over three times as 
‘he first 6 months of last year, $115,000,000 large as inthe first 6 months of 1936. Smaller 
NET PROFITS and LOSSES* 
NUMBER First 6 months of-- 
CORPORATION GROUPS OF 
COMP ANIES 1929 1932 1936 1937 
a | a 364 $1,098,500,000/$115,000,000 |$677,600,000 |$874,100,000 
| Pitompbiles « 2 6 ste eee i 216,300,000 4,100,000) 177,200,000; 145,500,000 
| Automobile parts and tires .. 34 76,900,000 10,500,000 44,300,000 58,300,000 
| Building supplies. ...... it 13,900,000} 3,100,000] 7,000,000} 14,400,000 
| Chemicals and drugs... ... 20 88,300,000 31,000,000 74,600,000 87,000,000 
| “ g and textiles..... 15 6,200,000 11,100,000 3,700,000 6,700,000 
| Electrical equipment ..... 13 56,800,000 3,300,000 29,500,000 46,600,000 
| Food productS . . « « « «2 « « 39 106,900,000 72,400,000 69,200,000 70,200,000 
|} Household equipment ...... 15 27,600,000 3,100,000 14,200,000 24,400,000 
| Leather and shoes. ...... 5 1,900,000 1,600,000 1,800,000| 2,700,000 
| Machinery and tools ...... 20 20,500,000 9,400,000 13,400,000 23,900,000 
Metals and mining ....... 21 33,200,000 1,000,000 29,900,000 #6,900,000 
] Office equipment ....... 6 15,300,000 1,300,000 8,800,000 13,400,000 
i 19 67,300,000 12,400,000 43,700,000 65,000,000 
| Paper and paper products ... 7 3,300,000 600,000 2,400,000 4,400,000 
Printing and publishing... . 5 16,500,000 6,000,000 6,000,000 5,400,000 
S Piblice weliities « 2 sc et 8 a 47 115,500,000 92,000,000 83,300,000 ®8,700,000 
Railroads, Class 1 ...... 142 — 125,300,000 23,100,000 36,100,000 
| Railroad equipment ...... 7 16,500,000 1,000,000 3,900,000 13,800,000 
ee 6-4 6a 5 a» » +t 19 164,500,000 62,000,000 37,800,000 | 121,400,000 
ee _ G 2,500,000 1,500,000 2,900,000 3,200,000 
remaceos tcigaret . «ss ss « 5 4,400,000 1,200,000 1,400,000 1,300,000 
|| Miscellaneous ..... eee 39 48,000,000 7,000,000 22,600,000 30,900,000 
| * Losses in italic type. *** Not available. 
| ** Exclusive of Class I railroads, for which group 1929 data are not available. 
for the same period of 1932, and $1,098,500,000 profits were recorded in automobiles, printing 
for the first half of 1929. The net profits and publishing, and cigar manufactures. 
of these 364 companies were about 29 percent Building supplies, clothing and textiles, 
larger than in the first 6 months of 1936 leather and shoes, machinery and tools, metals 
and seven and one-half times as large as in and mining, paper and paper products, and 
the first half of 1932. They were about 20 stores reported larger net profits for the 
percent smaller than in the same _ period first half of this year than for the first 


of 1929. 


6 months of 1929. 








